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the Vail Correspondent 


preserving a part of America’s past 


At the operating desk. 

First, a belated "happy holidays” to each of you. I hope last 
year brought new finds to your collection, and that the new year 
will bestow many more. 

Bob Solomon recently reminded me that not everyone is 
familiar with the AWA when he asked “What and who is the 
Antique Wireless Association that you referred to in your paragraph 
about Louise Moreau?" Here is my response to Bob: "The AWA 
ia a club of early radio collectors, and includes many key 
collectors. It publishes the quarterly Old Timer’s Bulletin, an 
annual AWA Review, and has various meets during the year -- 
notably the annual Conference at Rochester, NY. It also has a 
museum in Bloomfield, NY. Dues are $12/yr. Send to Joyce 
Peckham (Secretary), Box E, Breesport NY 14816." 

Not only did we lose Lou Moreau last year, 1994 also saw 
the passing of Ted McElroy’s widow, Margaret (in June), and of 
John C. McElroy, Ted’s son (in December). Three grandchildren 
are now the closest surviving family members of the "World’s 
Champion Radio Telegrapher." 

With each issue, TVC loses a few old subscribers and gains 
a few new ones. But you will not want to miss the next issue, when 
we will proudly present a landmark article on one of our most 
collectible keys. Hint: Only about 300 of these keys were made. 

If you worked CW back in the 1950’s, you undoubtedly 
used a J-38 key. But what did the Signal Corps use it for? Why 
does it have those extra terminals? "Keys in Uniform" answers 
these questions and more beginning on the next page. Ed Trump 
gives us a two-part article on powering up your instruments. Rob 
Mooney tells how (not) to restore a bug, and Paul Mezzapelle 
shows us a Vibroplex combination key. And as always, your ads 
and letters add information and interest. 

Now sit back, relax, and enjoy a winter evening curled up 
with this latest issue of the Vail Correspondent. 

--WIIMQ. 


KEYS IN UNIFORM 


The Signal Corps J-38 


One of the most common of military keys is the Army Signal 
Corps J-38. This is the straight key that flooded the market after 
WWII, and which we purchased for $1.00 or less from Radio 
Shack or the surplus equipment houses in the 1950’s. As bought, 
the typical J-38 looked like this one made by American Radio 
Hardware: 


Signal Corps J-38 by American Radio Hardware 


The key carries its military nomenclature front and center 
on the base, under the lever. The J-38 is comprised of a legless key 
mounted on a bakelite (phenolic) base, with two extra terminals at 
the rear of the base connected by a metal strip. 

There are differences in style between the manufacturers, 
and slight variations within lots made by each manufacturer. The 


ARH J-38 shown above has a cut-away frame; that is, the center 
portion under the lever is open. The frame is unpainted, and the 
corners of the bakelite base are square. Contrast this to the Lionel 
(see cover and below), which has what might be called a solid 
frame, painted black. The corners of the Lionel base are radiused. 

The ARH key is unmarked, while the Lionel carries its 
maker’s name on the frame, directly under the center of the lever 
in the form of an "L" logo and the words, "Lionel Corporation, 
New York, NY." Turn the Lionel over, and you’ll find another 
"L" logo cast into the base on the front right corner. The scarce 
Lionel variation on the cover has the maker’s name engraved into 
the base, at front center. 


Lionel J-38 (Dave Pennes WA3LKN collection/photo) 


Some other manufacturers (or at least suppliers) of the J-38 
were Bunnell, Johnson, Western Electric, Signal Electric Mfg. 
Co., Waters-Conley, Radio Essentials Inc., H.H. Smith, McElroy 
Manufacturing Corp. and McElroy Electronics Corporation. As 
with the unmarked ARH J-38, the manufacturer can be difficult to 
identify for most of these keys. For example, based on screw pitch 
and knurling similarities, Randy Cole has surmised that Manhattan 
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Electrical Supply Co. (MESCO) was a maker of the J-38. In other 
respects this unmarked key looks like the ARH model. "Since the 
two companies were both in NYC," Randy says, "it’s logical that 
they would have used the same suppliers and perhaps even sold 
parts to each other." This may also be true for Bunnell, Radio 
Essentials and any others which were located in New York. 

Two models require special mention: The ARTEC key and 
the "Japanese J-38’s". At first glance, the ARTEC (the name is cast 
into the left side of the frame) looks like a Lionel, with its black 
frame. But the circuit closer is attached under the right-side key 
terminal; poor practice because it causes the terminal to loosen. 
The legends are silk-screened rather than engraved into the base. 
And the nomenclature is "J38" rather than "J-38." Randy Cole 
concludes that these are either not "real" J-38’s, or were made long 
after WWII to a different spec. 


Japanese JJ-38 (left) and ARTEC J38 (right) 


The Japanese J-38’s are marked either "JJ-38" or "J-38JP" 
and carry that cheap Japanese brass-plated ball-bearing-trunnion 


key still offered today by Fen-Tone or Ameco for about $10. These 
"J-38’s" are made in Japan, and a Japanese collector told me they 
had a connection to the "Japanese Self Defense Force." In any 
case, they are not U.S. Army Signal Corps keys. Note also that 
they lack the eye-screw. 

So much for identifying the J-38 ... now, what was it used 
for? And what are those cryptic "line" and "tel" markings? 

Judging from the number of these keys found in shacks and 
at ham flea markets, they were used by the Signal Corps in great 
quantities. That was probably the reason one researcher described 
the J-38 as "the workhorse of the Signal Corps." However, I would 
give that honor to the J-37, a field key which, when mounted on 
various bases, acquired other nomenclatures (see TVCS5, p. 14). 

The J-38 was not intended as a working field key. It is 
undoubtedly true that radiomen who learned code on the J-38 and 
became used to its excellent straight key qualities liberated many 
of them for use in the field. But its purpose was more prosaic. The 
J-38 was simply a classroom training key. 

The set-up for a typical "school system" is shown in the 
next figure. The basic components of the system are a paper tape 
keyers with tone source (such as a TG-10, TG-34, Lon-Ga-Tone 
type 7, or a McElroy G-813, depending on the age of the system 
or equipment availability), an audio-frequency oscillator (VO-3- 
F or Amplifier Company of America no. ACA-10-AO), a recorder 
(McElroy RRD-900 or RD-60/U), a distribution system 
(switchboard BD-57A or BD-114), headsets (HS-16), keys (J-38), 
and miscellaneous support equipment. The keys, oscillator and 
recorder units are necessary for sending practice; the other units are 
used for receiving training. 

Early in WWII, code practice equipment EE-81 was listed 
as being comprised of 22 J-38 keys, 21 headsets and a switchboard, 
adequate for each group of 20 students. EE-81 had to be combined 
with other items (keyers, etc) necessary to make up a school 
system. By 1950, the basic code practice equipment EE-94-F 
contained all units (oscillator, keyers, etc) necessary for 20 
students, with 22 keys (including instructor’s plus one spare). 
Equipment EE-95-F was intended for 40 students, and contained 
everything in EE-94-F plus one more switchboard, 22 additional 
keys and 21 additional headsets. 
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School system EE-94-F for twenty students. 
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The training set-up was a closed-circuit system. The key and 
headphones were wired in series and thence into the instructor’s 
switchboard. The switchboard wires attach to the "line" terminals 
on the key, and the headphones are connected to the "tel" 
terminals. The stay cord of the headphones is tied to the eye-screw 
on the key. The reason for a closed-circuit key is now apparent. In 
order to receive, the circuit-closing lever (called a "shorting 
switch" by some) on the key must be closed; in order to send, the 
circuit-closer must be opened. (This is typical American landline 
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It is a common error to refer to the key alone, without the 
base, as a J-38, but it is obvious why the key removed from its 
base ceases to be a J-38: It cannot then be wired to the headset and 
switchboard as required. The proper nomenclature for the Signal 
Corps closed-circuit key alone, without a base, is J-30. While the 
J-38 was designed specifically and solely as a code practice key, 
the J-30 is described as being for “general purpose application." 

That’s the story of the J-38. But it’s not complete. What of 
all those keys that hit the surplus stores and ended up in our ham 
shacks? Well, here’s a shot of one of them, acquired by me in 
1955 and properly modified for ham use. 
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J-38 modified for ham use. 


The modifications (made almost 40 years ago) include 
spray-painting the frame and base to put it in mufti. But most 
important to its usefulness was tossing out the back terminals and 
connecting strip so the key could be reversed on the base. Now it 
won’t tip when in use, and it doesn’t have to be fastened to the 
operating desk. 

Today the collector would save those spare parts, including 
the two tiny wire pins (too easily lost by those unprepared for 
them) which align the back terminals. But the J-38 is an excellent 
straight key and inexpensive enough that we shouldn’t hesitate to 
modify it for comfortable use on the air. 


Notes and References. J-38 price: 49 cents from Newark Electronics 
(QST, April 1949); 97 cents from Arrow Electronics (QST, 
December 1956). "Foreign and Military Telegraph Keys" by L. 
Moreau W3WRE and M. Willer VE3FRX, AWA Review, Vol. 3 
(1988), p.115. McElroy, World’s Champion Radio Telegrapher by 
T. French (Artifax, 1993). J-30 misidentified, see Keys, Keys, Keys 
by D. Ingram (CQ Communications Inc., 1991), fig. 4-6. J-Series 
Telegraph Keys of the US Army Signal Corps by L. Nutting 
(Nutting, 1993). Signal Electric Mfg. Co. from QST June 1942; 
Radio Essentials from Dan Keane NUIM and John Elwood WW7P; 
H.H. Smith from Nick Sues W7ZMD. TM 11-423 (War Department, 
1942). TM 11-2093 (Department of the Army, 1950). 
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Restoration Riskiness 


Whether to re-plate a key is never an easy decision. Even 
afterwards, doubts linger, as this question from a reader indicates: 

My collection has grown a bit -- now includes a bug, 
#10863 by Electro Mfg. Co., Fresno California. I am not sure of 
the manufacturing date. The base was in really poor shape even 
after polishing so I had it plated. Is this a no - no? Lee Freeman, 
AC6AJ, Los Angeles. 


Well, Lee, it depends how it’s done -- as Rob Mooney, of 
Miami, Florida, explains: 

I came across a Vibroplex Lightning Bug Deluxe from the 
estate sale of a deceased amateur operator. Most of the chromed 
parts looked good but the chromed base was mostly rust. I felt 
compelled to rescue this bug and decided to have the base along 
with six screws and six other parts re-chromed. 

I brought these pieces to a shop, and explained what the 
pieces were, what I needed done, and I also expressed the value of 
the pieces to me since they were non-replaceable items. The owner 
of the shop told me he would handle the job so that nothing would 
happen to my pieces. Well, after five months of waiting and many 
excuses later, I was finally told that the parts were ready. 

Although it took so long to get the job done, all the parts 
were still there and the re-chrome job looked good. That night I 
decided to reassemble the key and to my dismay, which later 
erupted into laughter, I found that the shop had re-chromed the 
wrong side of the base. 

Well, I don’t remember telling the owner which side of the 
base should have the completed chrome. The top side of the base 
took enough of the plating but is un-polished, and I fear that if I do 
polish it, I will wear off what little chrome is there. After putting 
the whole thing back together again, the key doesn’t look half bad, 
and after all the trouble I went through, I decided that I now have 
the only satin-finished Deluxe. 

After thinking back about how I wanted to rescue this sad- 
looking key and after all the nonsense I went through, I certainly 
will never part with this bug. 
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The Combination Vibroplex 


by Paul Mezzapelle, WA6NLJ 


If you notice the accompanying photograph, you will see a straight 
key and a Vibroplex bug on the same base. Is this a production 
model, a prototype, or a custom made bug and key combination? 
I'll answer this question later, but first a little background. 

About 35 years ago (1959) when I was a teenager, I became 
interested in ham radio. I spent a lot of time trying to figure ham 
radio out. However, I wasn’t progressing very well, so since I 
lived in Palo Alto, California, the seat of electronics at the time, 
I thought I should join the local ham radio club or at least go to a 
meeting. I ended up joining the Palo Alto Amateur Radio 
Association. There I met a husband and wife who were both ham 
radio operators. They were Stephen and Lola Kaider, W6SCI and 
W6USE respectively, who also lived in Palo Alto. 

Steve first became a ham radio operator in the early 1920’s. 
In the 1970’s, he changed his call to K6TV. Lola received her 
license in 1956. Steve was employed by Matson Lines as a radio 
operator until he retired sometime around 1980. Lola had many 
talents, one of which was that of a professional photographer. 

Steve and Lola sort of became my second parents. Since 
they didn’t have any children, I and a few other teenage hams 
became their children. In August 1960, I received my license, 
WVE6NLJ. The following year I upgraded and changed my call to 
WAONLJ. 

I spent a lot of time with Steve and Lola. When Steve was 
at sea, which could be months at a time, he was in daily 
communication with Lola. Steve had a Collins KWM-1 aboard his 
ship and Lola had a Hallicrafters SX-101A and an HT-32 
transmitter at their home. They had a tribander for 10, 15 and 20 
meters. The 80 meter antenna was the gutter on their house; it 
loaded up very well. 

Since Steve was a ship radio operator all his QSOs with 
Lola were by code. Many times when I came to their home Lola 
was on the air with Steve. The QSOs were always at about 35 to 
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40 wpm. I couldn’t keep up with them. As a result, Lola would tell 
me what Steve was saying as he was sending to her and she would 
talk to me while she was sending to Steve. I was amazed that she 
could talk to both of us at the same time. Lola rarely used the 
phone. The only time I can recall when she was on phone was on 
the YL nets on Friday mornings on two meters. 


The Vibroplex Combination Key 
(WA6NLJ collection/photo) 


Like all things in life, I grew older; I went into the navy 
where I became a radio instructor and later a corpsman. Following 
the Navy I moved away from Palo Alto and eventually graduated 
from college and moved again, this time to Los Angeles for a job. 

One time when Steve was in New York, he went to 
Vibroplex and asked them to make the combination bug and key 
for Lola that you see in the accompanying photograph. She enjoyed 
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using it. It is mounted on a base of black anodized aluminum 
measuring six inches square and a half inch thick. The bug is a 
Vibroplex original, and the key is and off the shelf variety with no 
name on it; the key arm moves in ball bearings. 

The address on the Vibroplex nameplate is 833 Broadway, 
New York, New York; the serial number is 379020. Most likely 
this combination bug and key was made after 1969 as I don’t 
remember seeing it on Lola’s desk before I moved away from Palo 
Alto. [The serial number suggests mid-1970’s manufacture.-Ed.] 

I never lost touch with Steve and Lola. In 1985 I received 
a transfer to Sacramento. Now I could spend more time with ham 
radio, especially since I could afford to purchase a home and set up 
an antenna garden. (I couldn’t afford an antenna farm, nor did I 
have the room.) And now I was only two hours from Steve and 
Lola who, in the meantime, had moved to Los Altos. So, I again 
was able to spend time with them every so often. Steve was always 
working on something, he couldn’t sit still for more than a little 
while. Lola, on the other hand, would discuss current politics or 
any other topic in the headlines by the hour. She always had her 
cup of coffee in front of her. In her spare time, she taught reading 
to those who could not read or had trouble with the subject. During 
this time, Steve and Lola established the Kaider Foundation to 
provide grant money to nurses who were returning to work after an 
extended absence and were required to take college level refresher 
courses to update their nursing knowledge. 

In 1988 Steve passed away. Also, Lola’s vision was 
decreasing due to glaucoma, so when I visited I helped her with 
whatever she needed. It was during this period that Lola gave me 
her cherished combination bug and key. 

In 1992 Lola passed away. As you can see, her call is still 
on the base in Dymo tape. I use the combination bug and key with 
my Collins 74A-4 and KWS-1. 


Paul Mezzapelle (Box 883, Carmichael CA 95609) has been 
licensed since 1960, and currently holds an Advanced Class license. 
Paul is employed as an Attorney General Investigator by the 
California Department of Justice. He has B.A. degrees in Law 
Enforcement, and Journalism. Paul collects both Collins Radio 
equipment and keys. 
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LANDLINE 


PART I: 
Observations on Telegraph Instrument Use in Circuit 
by L.E. Trump 


Main line telegraph instruments with 100 to 150 ohm coil windings 
obviously introduce a high amount of inductance into any circuit 
they operate in. For this reason, Circuits using these instruments 
(particularly if several instruments are in the circuit) should use a 
high value of voltage to supply the loop. Upwards of one hundred 
volts is not too much. Resistance is then added in circuit to regulate 
the operating current to the desired value, nominally 45 to 50 
milliamps, with limits of 30 to 60 MA or so. Commercial practice 
for land lines was to use 130 to 160 volt terminal battery at each 
end of a single wire ground return circuit. 

The reason for use of these high voltages is that the high 
"open circuit" voltage somewhat overcomes the inductive 
characteristic of the circuit and speeds the rise time of current flow 
when the circuit transitions from "opened" to "closed." This results 
in clean, "snappy" relay and sounder operation. An additional 
advantage is that each telegraph instrument comprises such a small 
percentage of the total circuit resistance that several instruments in 
the circuit can be cut in or cut out without materially affecting the 
value of the operating current or the operating adjustment of the 
remaining instruments in the circuit. 

Telegraph circuits can be set up using lower values of 
voltage, but when more than one or two instruments are in circuit, 
the relay or sounder action tends to get sluggish and the 
instruments become very difficult to maintain in proper adjustment, 
especially if instruments are cut in or cut out. This is true 
regardless of the operating current used. In other words, a circuit 
with three or four 100 or 150 ohm main line instruments in it and 
a supply voltage of 24 volts will work much poorer than the same 
circuit with 100 volts supply and additional "ballast’ resistance to 
obtain the same operating current. The instruments in the circuit 
with the higher supply voltage will have a wider range of 
adjustment with varying operating current values. 
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Fig. 107. 


Relay by Phelps (from Prescott, 1866) 


This is something to keep in mind when setting up telegraph 
circuits for demonstrations or museum exhibits or a home telegraph 
office, for example. The rule of thumb is to use as high a voltage 
as possible for the supply and in any case not less than 100 volts or 
so for circuits with more than two instruments, and then add 
appropriate series resistance to regulate the operating current to 45 
- 50 MA as desired. 

Circuits connecting low resistance practice sets of 4 to 20 
ohms should be operated at high operating current values of around 
200 to 250 MA. The supply voltage can be lower than that used 
with the high resistance instruments because there is less inductance 
in such a circuit to cause problems with current rise time as the 
circuit is keyed. 

In general, all instruments on a given circuit regardless of 
its length or number of instruments used should be of like 
resistance value whatever other differences in instruments may 
exist. 


Editor’s note: For our technically curious readers, the time constant 
of an inductive circuit is directly proportional to the inductance of 
the circuit and inversely proportional to the circuit resistance; that 
is, T = L/R. Thus the effect of using a high voltage to reduce the 
current rise time in a telegraph loop is that it permits, indeed 
requires, additional resistance to be added to the circuit. It is this 
added resistance that reduces the time constant.-W1IMQ. 
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120 Volt Telegraph Battery Supply. The transformers (24 v.c.t., 2 


amp each) have their primaries in parallel and their secondaries 
in series. 
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LANDLINE 


PART II: 
Power Sources for Telegraph Circuits 
by L.E. Trump 


It may be desireable to set up a telegraph circuit or circuits for a 
home telegraph office, fair demo or museum exhibit. In regard to 
power sources for such setups, for satisfactory operation and safety 
as well as protection of valuable antique equipment, there are a 
number of things to consider in order to do the job right. 

1. Adequate voltage must be supplied in order for the 
instruments to operate properly. , particularly if high resistance 
100, 120 or 150 ohm "main line" instruments are to be used. The 
"open circuit" voltage is the supply voltage such as would be 
measured in the circuit across an open key with a D.C. voltmeter. 
For circuits with more than two main line instruments in circuit, 
this voltage should not be less than 100 volts in order to obtain 
proper operation and ease of adjustment of the sounders or relays. 
Lower voltages can be used but performance will suffer if too 
many instruments are cut into a circuit with insufficient supply 
voltage, regardless of the operating current value. [See Part I 
above.-Ed.] 

2. Sufficient current must be available to operate the circuit 
or circuits desired at the proper level without overloading the 
power supply. Means must also be provided to limit the current in 
the circuit or circuits to a proper and safe value consistent with the 
type of instruments to be used. 

3. Isolation must be provided between different circuits 
using common power supply terminals to avoid interaction between 
them; that is, when one circuit is keyed, other circuits "taking 
battery" from the same supply must be unaffected. 

4. Last but no means least, the power source must be safely 
constructed, properly fused on the 115 VAC side and set up to 
minimize hazards to those working with it. 

The author assumes absolutely no responsibility 

whatsoever for any injury or harm to persons or 

property by anyone using any of the following 
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information. [Same here.-W1IMQ.] 

It will be assumed that the commercial 115 VAC mains will 
be used as the power source primary supply. 

Suitable transformers can be found at surplus outlets, ham 
swapfests, or Radio Shack stores. A single "isolation" type 
transformer that has a secondary output of 110 to 115 WAC can be 
used, or alternatively, several lower voltage transformers can be 
used by wiring their primaries in parallel and their secondary 
winding in series to obtain just about any desired output voltage. 

Both positive and negative output voltages with respect to 
earth common can be obtained from the same transformer or 
transformers by use of a full wave bridge rectifier wired in a 
certain way. This results in two half-wave rectified outputs, each 
having its own filter network and opposite output polarities. It 
efficiently uses both halves of the AC input cycle, and is entirely 
adequate for telegraph purposes. See the diagrams and notes. 

For current regulating purposes use 3500 or 5000 ohm 
wirewound rheostats rated at least 90 MA (35 or 50 watt) 
minimum. These can be obtained through Fair Radio Sales in Lima 
Ohio /PO Box 1105, Lima 45802, tel. (419) 227-6573] or perhaps 
at swapfests, etc. 

Use Ohm’s Law to calculate initially the series resistance 
value required to set up a circuit. The calculated value may differ 
somewhat from what is actually required due to differences in 
ground resistances etc. in the case of ground return circuits, but it 
will be a good starting point. /Ohm’s law gives the required circuit 
resistance (including instrument resistance) as R = E/I, which is 
voltage divided by current. Volts divided by milliamperes (MA) 
gives the resistance in thousands of ohms (kilohms).-W1IMQ.] 

Each feed from the power source should be routed through 
a common 40 watt 120 volt incandescent lamp (a common light 
bulb) in order to provide some overcurrent and short circuit 
protection for the circuit. These lamps also provide some isolation 
so that the keying action of one circuit will not have any effect on 
other circuits "taking battery" from the same voltage supply. 40 
watt lamps normally do not glow visibly with 50 or 60 MA 
flowing through them, but will light up brightly and limit the 
current to about 350 MA if a short circuit occurs. This will alert 
the operator or attendant in time to open the circuit and clear the 
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NON-GROUND RETURN CIRCUIT; DOUBLE BATTERY FEED. 
50 MA = .050 amp = 240 V/ (RLI + RL2 + [4 X 120]) 

RLI + RL2 + 480 = 4800 ohms; RLI + RL2 = 4320 ohms 

If RLI = RL2, each equals 2160 ohms. 
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trouble before any serious damage occurs to the instruments. 
Lamps should be wired in the circuit as close to the voltage supply 
output as possible for maximum protection. The lamps can be 
mounted using "cleat" type porcelain sockets. 

All transformer AC primaries should be properly fused. 
Normally a one or two amp fast blow fuse will carry such a supply 
at full output without blowing, yet will protect the AC mains if 
something goes seriously wrong in the rectifiers or filters in the 
supply. 

All telegraph power supplies should have their common or 
"return" side connected to a good earth ground. A good earth 
ground connection can be had rather easily by attaching a garden 
hose to a ten foot section of hard drawn copper water pipe, turning 
on the water, and letting the water dig the hole as the pipe is 
pressed down into the earth. Given a location free of large rocks, 
this will sink a ten foot ground pipe about as fast as it takes to tell 
about it and will produce a very good ground for telegraph 
purposes. All that is left is to disconnect the hose and solder on the 
ground wire. 

Power supply construction is pretty much up to the 
individual. The various points in the circuit that are at high voltage 
potentials should be covered or otherwise adequately protected 
against accidental contact by people or animals, and the units must 
not be overfused on the AC side. 

Filter capacitors must have adequate working voltage 
ratings and be wired into the circuit with their polarity correct. As 
shown in the diagrams, a single solid state diode bridge rectifier 
unit can be used to provide both voltage polarities from a single 
transformer winding or windings. 

Such power supplies are electrically equivalent to what was 
actually used in commercial and railroad telegraph service and will 
give long trouble-free service if properly set up. 


About the Author: L.E. "Ed" Trump is probably best 
known among landline fans (and Morse Telegraph Club members) 
for the "Trump Circuit," his design of an interface between a 
modem and a telegraph key to provide Morse fans with "dial-up" 
roundtable capability. The author may be reached at 2950 So. 
Kobuk Ave., Fairbanks AK 99709. 
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unclassified ads 


When responding, say you saw it in 
The Vail Correspondent. 


Resonators. Repros of the Bunnell 
"Acme" pedestal model. Hoods 
wine red, gray, WU green or 
natural, pedestals black.4’ cord, felt 
base, drilled for main line or local 
sounder. $45 includes UPS. No 
CODs. Jack Proefrock, 20814 S. 
Hawaiian Ave, Lakewood CA 
90715/TDC. 


Rare McElroy Code and Signal 
Chart. 9" X 14" multi-color 
reproduction. Ideal for framing. $12 
each PPD USA, $14 DX (US 
funds). J.F. Rhilinger, KC1MI, 237 
Pearl St., Boston MA 02125. (617) 
825-9763. 


Wanted in any condition: Bugs by 
Melehan, Dow, United Electric, 
"(ant)-plex", Xograph, AtoZ, 
Standard, etc. Also need manual/ 
schematic copy for small 
Hammarlund HK-1B (or series) 
keyer, Hallicrafters TO keyer 
wetted relay, and old issues of 
Electric Radio. Write: WJ5J, 5678 
College Drive, Baton Rouge LA 
70806. 


Latest updated list of about 400 
keys for trade. Send SASE (or 
$1.00 U.S. cash if foreign) to: Tom 
Perera K2DCY, 11 Squire Hill 
Road, N. Caldwell NJ 07006. 


References: History, Theory, 
Practice of the Electric Telegraph 
(Prescott, 1866, reprint), 500 pg 
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hardcover, $16.95. T.R. McElroy 
biography by W1IMQ, all Mac- 
Keys, 150 pages softcover, $14.95. 
Add $2 s/h to order. Artifax Books, 
Box 88, Maynard MA 01754. 


Wanted: Key and Plug Assy No. 9 
(for Wireless Set No. 19) with 
designation ZA 0937 with three 
bridges, cover, leg straps and 
cord/plug. Chris Bisaillion 
VE3CBK, 1324 Old Carp Road, 
Kanata, Ontario Canada K2K 1X7. 


Large list of keys, bugs and other 
telegraph stuff plus old meters, test 
sets etc. Refundable $2 plus two 
stamps. Joe Jacobs, 60 Seaview 
Terrace, Northport, NY 11768. 
(516) 261-1576, Fax (516) 754- 
4616. 


Starting Collection of keys, bugs, 
paddles. Have nothing to trade as of 
yet, except cash. Please send me a 
list of your extra items. Paul Sojka 
Jr, KS2S, 990 Spa Spring Rd., 
Perth Amboy NJ 08861. 


Wanted, damaged or broken keys 
and parts. Bunnell and military 
keys. TG-5 and/or manual (copy 
OK). Cipher/code books, paper. 
Sell Can clone parts for your 
damaged/incomplete keys; 
Vibroplex, military, mac, etc. 
Complete restorations also. Call or 
write. Robert W butt, NIKPR, The 
Key doctor, 8 Little Fawn Dr, 
Shelton CT 06484. (203) 924-1120, 
9-9 ET. 


For trade: British Eddystone bug; 
Vibroplex Zephyr; Logan chrome 
501; WWII deluxe Vibroplex with 
gray base; NIB Signal Electric 


KOB; other keys, sounders etc. 
Want Bunnell Gold Bug. Dave 
Pennes WA3LKN, 4607-C Santa 
Cruz Dr., Indianapolis IN 46268. 


Wanted: Vibroplex Blue Racer in 
working condition. Unable to get 
one here in Europe. Please write, 
stating price, to: HB9ASZ, 
Bernhard W. Pfander, Ammenstr 
7/A, CH-3123 BELP Switzerland. 


Wanted: Keys and other telegraph 
related items. I am new to the 
hobby, so any and all items would 
be welcome. John R Mathews, 
KE6LAW, 224 Avocado St. #6, 
Costa Mesa CA 92627. 


Trade: Wilson Mfg Co unique 
upside-down (left hand) bug in exc 
cond / straight key, conventional 
bug. For: Martin / Vibroplex Junior 
or Horace MArtin key in exc cond. 
David Holley, 1410 Oldham Lane, 
Abilene TX 79602. 


key clicks 


Letters will be published as space 
permits, and may be edited. 


Enjoy every issue, and more 
importantly, learn something every 
time. Keep up the good work. Alby 
Allen, WB4NNC. 


Just received the October issue and 
very happy and excited on the great 
article on my uncle! I believe you 
have given our readers a very good 
insight on Teddy [McElroy] through 
the "Teddy" book and articles. He 
was one hell of a guy, a little crazy 
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but "what a heart.” 

Still looking for more of 
Teddy’s keys as you know and 
pushing the posters. [See the 
unclassified ads.-Ed.] Also want to 
mention that the Vail Correspondent 
is, in my opinion, the best source of 
info available. John Rhilinger, 
KCIMI. 


Look forward to the magazine, but 
it is too small. John Kendra, 
N4LJS. 

It’s still a young squirt. We 
hope it’ll get bigger when it grows 
up.-W1IMQ. 


My Favorite Article 

The Vail, Oct 1994 page 7, "Rick’s 
metal-knob CRL 26012"!! You 
suggested we check ’em. As I was 
reading this and looking at the 
picture, I figured I had one and so 
did some digging and came up with 
it. It is a Lundquist Tool & 
Manufacturing Co. model, ident 
number CLT 26012B and the knob 
is bakelite. 

When I saw the slot for the 
wedge I thought, boy, this is great, 
this key is not built for landline 
telegraph. There is no closing lever, 
but yet there is provision for a bug 
with a wedge cord. 

Well, now I know. The Navy 
did allow their operators to use 
bugs if they had passed a qualifying 
test, and now that I know the key 
was made for the Navy, so the need 
for the wedge slot, and as I 
thought, the key was not made for 
landline telegraph use. 

That old looking key pictured 
on page 18 [Peter Dehman’s 
(WAIISA) mystery straight key] 
looks like one I tossed out some 


years ago before I got serious about 
collecting. I thought it was just 
something someone made in his 
basement shop or just another 
generic. Maybe I had a mystery 
key? Ralph Caryl, W8LHG. 


I appreciate your reference to my 
Remler. After reading the article on 
Rick Ferranti’s [WA6NCX] key, 
and actually seeing the Remler code 
in print, I checked mine again. To 
my surprise, my key is not a 
Remler! The code on my metal- 
knob Navy key is CJB 26012A! [A 
Bunnell key.-Ed.] That’s what I get 
for assuming.! To make matters 
more interesting, the key I acquired 
with it is a bakelite knob Remler, 
Code CRL 26012! I hope this 
makes matters more interesting for 
everyone. Peter Dehman, WAILISA. 


I enjoy [TVC]. I particularly 
liked "My Favorite Key" in the Oct 
1994 issue. I have one and I guess I 
never really looked at it to not the 
many features. Thought it was just 
another bakelite key! Live and 
learn! Howell Babbitt, W3IDO. 


My 26012 keys have bakelite 
knobs: CMH (an "A" variation by 
American Radio Hardware Co.); 
CLT (a "B" Variation by 
Lundquist); and a CAPH (a "B" by 
Telegraph Apparatus Co.). 

I drank "Moxie" as a kid. 
Awful __! John 
Elwood, WW7P. 

John notes that the AWA 
Review, No. 7 (my source for 
deciphering the contractor codes) 
indicates CRL was first used by 
Centralab/Globe Union, then by the 
Remler Co. Ltd.-W1IMQ. 
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In the October TVC you asked if 
CRL 26012s were made with plastic 
knobs and if other 26012s were 
made with metal knobs. I can 
answer both questions. I have a 
CRL 26012 with a plastic (probably 
bakelite) knob. A friend here in LA 
showed me a CLT 26012 with a 
metal knob. I speculated that the 
original knob had got broken and 
some Navy Machinist’s Mate made 
a replacement. Guess I was wrong 
on that one. Randy Cole, KN6W. 


To summarize the responses to date, 
at least Remler (CRL) and 
Lundquist (CLT) made the 26012 
Navy hand key with both a metal 
and a bakelite knob. Bunnell (CJB) 
made it with a metal knob. And the 
others (Lundquist CLT, American 
Radio CMH, and Telegraph 
Apparatus CAPH) made it with the 
bakelite knob. I’m sure we wouldn’t 
be surprised to find a bakelite knob 
by Bunnell, and metal knobs by 
Lundquist, ARH and TAC. - 
WIIMQ. 


Perseverance 

I got a Blue Racer at a garage 
sale, painted black. I took off the 
top layer, and it was RED! Went 
down through the red and cobalt 
blue showed up! Took the base to 
the automotive paint store and they 
matched it. Now I have a blue base, 
and I am putting it back together. 

I am looking for a Bunnell 
Gold Bug, or any info on same. 
Fred Linn, W9NZT. 

I have heard that the Vibroplex 
"color" bases -- red, blue and green 
-- were merely painted over the 
usual black base. But this is a new 
one on me.-WI1IMQ. 


